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‘“*This Bill (Mr. Peel’s) was grounded on concurrent Reports of both 
** Houses; it was passed by unanimous votes of both Houses ; it was, atthe 
‘** Aose of the Session, a subject of high eulogium in the Speaker’s Speech to 
‘** the Regent, and in the Regent’s Speech tc the two Houses: now, then, I, 
** William Cobbett, assert, that, to carry this Bill into effect is impossible ; and 
** Tsay, that, if this Bill be carried into full effect, L will give Castlereagh 
‘** leave to lay me on a Gridéron and broil me alive, while Sidmouth may stir 
‘** the coals, and Canning stand by and laugh at my groans.—Taken from 
Cobbett’s Register, written at North Hampstead, Long Island, on the 24th 
of September, 18i9, and published in England in November, 1819. 





- . and to pay in Gold. Great is 
MR. PEEL. my peril. For, if I should not 


On the approaching be literally broiled alive, I shall 


have to endure something a great 
Golden Age. g°9 


deal worse ; for I stand pledged 
to VAN totake off my hat and 





Kensington, April 19, 1821. 
Sir, 

I see that the resolution is taken 
to broil me, if possible. I see 
that VAN and his brother conju- 
rors of Threadneedle-street are | 
resolved to falsify my predictions, 


make a bow, as low as Catholic- 
priest at'the altar, every time 
VAN is named in my presence, 
for the rest of my life, if the 
| Bank pay in gold, and if he, or 





‘any other Commissioner of Scotch 
G 
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Herrings, pay the interest of the 
Debt in full, at the same time 
that the Bank pays in gold. And, 
rather than show any mark of re- 
spect to VaN, I would be broiling 
in pepper and salt, and endure 
devilling, ike the gizzard of a 
turkey, for a month. 

Van’s bill for enabling the 
Bank to pay in cash in May has, 
I hear, alarmed some of my Dis- 
ciples. They begin, I am told, 
to fear, that, after all, I shall 
prove to have been in error, as to 
the main point ; that of ewsh-pay- 
ments. They sce that I was right 
as to the effects of your bill; they 
now hear fifty members of par- 
liament ascribe the general ruin 
of trade and husbandry to that 
bill; they see all my predictions 
as to the effects of the paper- 
money verified ; but, they fear, 
that I have been wrong as to the 
fact of cash-paymenis. Now, let 
it be borne in mind by them, that 
I have never said, that the Bank 
could not pay its debts in cash. 1 
have, always, on the contrary, 
said it could. But, this I have 
said, and to thisI stand, that it 
can never pay the interest of the 
Government debt in cash. Or, in 


other words, that the Bank can- 
not pay in cash on demand, and, 
at the same time, pay the interest 
of the government debt, unless 
that interest be reduced. 





‘This is what I have said. I 
have always said, that we could 
have gold again with a reduction 
(a very great one) of the interest 
of the Fund-lords. But, that 
without such reduction, we could 
not have goid again; that is to 
say, that we could not, at our 
pleasure, go to the Bank and de- 
mand gold in exchange for bank- 
notes, and that, too, for notes of 
all amounts. This is what I have 
said ; and, if there be any one who 
now doubts of the truth of my 
sayings, he cannot be my Disci- 
ple; and he sha!l have no place at 
the feast of the Gridiron ; which, 
I think, we shall hold in grand 
style, before this day twelve 
months. 

VAn’s present bill is very much 
misunderstood. Some people re- 
gard it as a bill to compel the 
Bank to pay its one-pound notes 
in cash, and, of course, to take 
ali the netes of that amount out 
of circulation as fast as they are 
brought mm. Itis no sucha thing. 
It is merely to permit the Bank 
to pay in gold, if it please, in the 
month of May. Itis stated, in- 
deed, in the way of speech, that 
this measure will take the one- 
pound notes out of circulation, 
and thereby give a check to for- 
gery. But, th’s is not to be 


enacted. And VAN says, €x- 


laa 2. 
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pressly and pointedly, that the 
Bank has a large and new edition 
of one-pound notes ready, in case 
of emergency. Emergency ! What 
emergency can arise to call for 
this new and copious edition! 
Does he apprehend that people 
will refuse to take the :overeigus, 
and that they will rise in iusur- 
rection in order to preserve the 
What 
is this edition got ready for, then ! 
What is, or can be, the nature 
of the fears of VAN and his Bank 
Directors, 


one-pound notes in use ! 


if they really mean 
what they say: if they really 
mean to take in the one-pound 
nofes and to give out sovereigns 
in exchange ? Do they fear, that 
the Country-Bankers, on whose 
notes the forgers will prebably 
fall, will draw in their oxe-pound 
noles? ‘Lhe step is very likely 
to be taken; but, what is that to 
Van and his Bank ? 


got plenty of gold ! 


They have 

And, what 
need they care what Country- 
Bankers may do ? 

Why, then, have they the new 
edition of one-pound notes ready ? 
Come, come, VAN, be honest ! 
Speak out plainly, and tell us, 
that the gold is not tocome out in 
reality ; that all that is intended 
is a make-belicf ; and that even 
the one-pounders will not obtain, 


and are net intended to obtain, 
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‘ cash-payments.”” Why, then, 
I may be asked, does VAN do this 
thing? Why does he bring in 
this Bill? Why does he make 
this haste to get us at cash-pay- 
ments? Mind, we are net to 
conclude, that a thing is wise in 
itself, nor are we to conclude that 
it has a tendency to produce what 
VAN wants it to produce, merely 
because Van adopts it. But, he 
must have some reason for what 
he does ; or, at least, some mo- 
tive; and, in order to form an 
opinion as to his motive upon this 
occasion, .we ought to bear in 
mind who and what VAN is; for, 
from these we shall be likely to 
estimate his Views. 

Van, then, was, about thirty 
years ago, a quarter-sessions’ bar- 
During the Anti-Jacobin 
War, VAN and one Dr. Beeke, 


rister. 


a parson, wrote pamphlets in ’ 


favour of Pirv’s schemes and 


measures : and Van himself 
wrote a pamphlet to shew, 
that the finances were in a 


flourishing state; that the Sink- 
ing Fund would pay off the debt ; 
and, that the nation became richer, 
Van was madta * Commissioner 
“ of Scotch Herrings !” In some 
shape or other VAN has been 
“a public servant” ever since. 
When 


ApDINGTON came inte 


Gc 2 
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office, VAN became a Secretary 
of the Treasury ; and there, with 
a short interval, he stuck, until 
the death of PercevaL, when he 
became Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. In 1800, CANNING and 
Frere and Ex.is and all that 
tribe used to laugh at such men 
as VAN; used to crack their 
jokes on them ; used to ridicule 
their dull productions; used to 
quiz them, and call them bores, a 
word then very much in vogue. 
But, you see, Sir, that VAN has 
got on. He has dug along; and 
he is now a greater man than 
CANNING, notwithstanding that 
the ** unassailable, incorruptible” 
Mr. James Perry of the CuRo- 
NICLE goes to the India House to 
second a fulsome and false reso- 
Jution in his praise. VAN is now 
a greater man than CANNING; 
brother 


and Van’s_ humble 


finance-pamphlet writer, Dr. 
Beeke, is a Very Keverend 
Dean, and has four church éir- 
So that these then 


humble men, have dug along, 


ings besides ! 


They have worked their way. 

However, VAN’s _ elevation 
brings its cares and anxieties with 
it. BeeKe’s isa snug thing. He 
is what the Bankers call ti/ed in. 
Van’s elevation is lofty ; but he 
is exposed to storms; an], if he 


live a few years, he may wish 
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himself again a ‘“ Commissioner 
“of Scotch Herrings.” He be- 
gan by calculations in support of 
the Pitt and Paper-System ; he 
has risen by being fit for the 
thing; and with the system he 
must stand or fall. 

Therefore, VAN has good reason 
for what he does. He had good 
reason to propose a resolution, in 
1811, stating, that the paper had 
not depreciated, and for stating, 
in 1819, that it had depreciated, 
though, in the latter year, the 
depreciation was not so great by 
twenty in the hundred as it was 
in 1811. 
1816, to dwell upon the powers 


He had good reason, in 


of the sinking fund to cause pro- 
sperity to return; and, in 1819, 
to reduce that sinking fund to 
almost nothing. VAN is the reed 
of the fable; and, in times like 
these, he will stand longer than 
the oak; that is to say, he will 
stick to his place, or spot, and so 
will his superior, ’till there comes 
a hurricane, that will tear up the 
very roots, ground and all. Tui 
gives an account of a Detterel 
Elm, standing by the side of a 
rich manure pit, that sent its roots 
into the pit eight times the length 
of the whole tree, in the space of 
three years! VAN isa plant of 
this description ; and nothing 
short of that which will tear up 


any ye 


ns ne a Mh, ces 
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the earth itself will eradicate him. 

Van, therefore, has goud reason, 
in his way, for what he does. He 
that the blood-shed 


arising from forgery is greater 


sees, now, 
than the people will bear quietly. 
He thinks that, if the one-pound- 


ers be withdrawn from circulation, 
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the forgery will be curtailed ; and, | 
therefore, his scheme is to with-, 
draw the one-pounders; so that 
the system may continue on; so! 
that his roots may continue to 
penetrate into the rich soil ; so 
that all may be well with him. As 
to ultimate consequences, foo!tsh ; 
er, at least, wholly uniformed, is 
the man that imagines, that VANn’s 
measures ever have these in view ! 
The maxim of the whole of the 
tribe, to which he belongs, is, 
“* no time is like the time present.” 


It is, with them, what will do, 


what will do for the day. What 
will do to get along with. They 
laugh at you, if you warn them 
of ultimate consequences. ‘* No 


“< matter,’ said PErERCEVAL, in 
I8ll, “ the Paper-Money en- 
‘ables us tu fight abroad, and 
“*to keep down disaffection at 
“home.” And Lorp Harrow- 
BY, when your bill was brought 
in, pronounced a sort of funeral 
eulogium on the Paper-Money, in 
the true Perceval strain. ‘* It has 


** served us, and saved us,” said 
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he. To tell such people of what 
will be the final consequences of 
the thing they find of present use 
to themselves is as useless as to 
warn a blade of twenty of the 
consequences of success in his 
amours. You may preach to 
eternity before you will make 
them believe, that evil can come 
out of a system that has done and 
is doing so much good to them. 

It is for the day that their mea- 
sures are calculated; and who 
shall laugh at them, when they 
have gone on fattening in this 
way for thirty years? The thing 
has actually lasted a generation 
clear out; and, crucl as it has 
been, and will be, to the nation, 
it has answered all the purposes 
of those who have had any share 
in carrying iton. The accursed 
thing now, indeed, begins to give 
way; and the tribe themselves 
know not what to do with it— 
They are very much puzzled; 
but, they know one thing well, 
and that is, that the destruction 
of the system includes the destruc- 
tion of themselves; and, there- 
fore, it is their business to keep 
it alive to the last possible mo- 
ment, no matter by what means. 

As to the particular motive, the 
design of the day, which has ope- 
rated at this time, I will speak of 
that more fully by and by, when 
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I will also point out what it will 
be wise in the people to do with 
regard to this paying in gold.— 
Before { do this, let me bring up 
the history of the parliamentary 
talk upon the subject of your Bill; 
for, of all the things in this world, 
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except myself, anticipated the 
consequences? Did any Land- 
lord say, that he should get no 
rent? No: the Landlords were 
all for the Bill. They thought, 
that it would give them as many 
sovereigns as they then were get- 





at this time, nothing is so inte- 
resting as these matters, upon 
which depend the liberty or sla- 
very, not of this nation only, but 
of all the nations of the continent 
of Europe, who would have been 
all free in 1795, had it not been 
for our Paper-System, and who 
will become free in less than three 
years after that system be de- 
stroyed. 

I will, by-and-by, speak to you 


ting one-pounders. They have 
now found, that it has taken away 
a half of the one-pounders that 
they were then receiving. They 
have their eyes open when it is 
too late. It is now discovered, 
that this Bill is ruining all persons 
in trade and in husbandry. In 
the Honourable House itself, Mr. 
BaRINnG, who was an advccate for 
the Bill, has over and over again 
stated, that it is this Bill which is 


of the origix of your Bill, and will| producing the ruin. 


trace it along in its effects ; but, 


Mr. Barina has declared, that, 


first of all, let us hear what is now | unless this Bill be repealed, the 


said about it in that renowned as- 


distress is only beginning ; and, 


sembly, in which it was passed by | accordingly, he moved on the fifth 


unanimous acelaim. That assem-|of April, the following resolution : 


bly will, long after it shall have 


“ 


‘ that the Committe be instructed 


ceased to exist, be famous with |‘ to re-consider the provisions of 


posterity for numerous deeds; 
but, when the historian shall -be 
citing instances of its wisdom, 
he will crown his representation 
with describing the effects of Peel’s 
Bill; and thus, like so many 


wn 


‘the Act of the 59. Geo. IIT., ch. 
‘ 49, for the purpose of alleviat- 


an 


an 


‘ing the pressur2, which the 


wo. 


‘ strict execution of the said Act 


nn 


‘would have on the various 


a 


‘branches of the public inte- 


others, you will obtain immorta-| ‘ rests.” —Now, Sir, t!is is a di- 


lity by having your name at-|rect attack upon your infallible 


tached to the works of other men 


.| Bill, which vaunting and flashy 


When the Bill was passed,who,| Canning said, had settled the ques- 
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tion and put it to si/ence for ever! 
And which Bill was so vaunted, 
when presented to the Regent by 
the Speaker with the who!e House 
at his heels! Mr. Barine’s mo- 
tion was not carried ; but, at any 
rate, the motion was made to re- 
consider this infaldibée Bill. Can- 
ning, flashy Canning, who made 
such a clamour to get the Bill to 
pass unanimously: flashy Can- 
ning has not ventured to open his 
lips upon the subject; but, his 
Constituents, the merchants and 
traders of Liverpool, have sent a 
petition to the Honorable House, 
telling that wise and _ illustrious 
bedy, that Peel’s Bill has been 
the ruin of many of them; and 
will, if persevered in, be the ruin 
of the rest. They, therefore, 
pray, that the standard of value 
may be lowered ; that a shilling 
may pass for eighteen pence ; and 
that, you know, would be to re- 
peal your Bill. Mr. Western 
has declared, that this Bill is 
working the ruin of husbandry ; 
and that he is satisfied that its 
provisious can never be enforced. 

Sir Tuomas LETuBRIDGE said, 
on the fifth of April, that, ‘ with 
“‘ respect to what had beea said 
‘* of the necessity of keeping faith 
“* with the pubhié creditor, he was 
“‘ not disposed to deny the im- 


** portance of preserving the na- 





“ tional faith, but he must ob- 
*‘ serve, at the same time, that if 
‘‘ the landed interests were a lit« 
‘* Ue further thrown into the shade, 
‘* the time would soon arrive when 
** a breach of faith must be com- 
** mitted.” And, mind, a breack 
of faith, as it is called, necessarily 
involves a repeal of your bill, 
Mr. Barine, indeed, taunted the 
Somersetshire Baronet, and ob- 
served, that the Landlords, ** who 
‘had never refused their support 
“‘ to the Ministers were now, after 
“ having eased themselves of the 
‘< burthens of the public expendi- 


“ture, by berrewing money of 


7 


‘ others, ready to cheat the public 


nw 


‘ Creditor of the money which 


a. 


‘he had advanced for their ad- 
That’s right, Ba- 
RING! Work them in that way ! 
Stick to them! Give them not 
an inch. Held them to the letter 
of the bond. And when all their 
lands are gone, we, the people at 


** vantage.” 


large, will remind them of the 
motives from which they borrowed 
the money; or, rather, the stuff 
which they call money, and which 
they themselves created before 
they borrowed it. 

Mr. Lockuart has declared, 
over and over again, that it is 
Peel’s Bill that is working: the 
ruin of the farmer and the Land- 


lord. He has said that faith with 
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the public creditor cannot be kept 
if the Bill be not repealed. He 
has said that it is unjust, and that 
it leads to confusion and revolu- 
tion. Mr. Atrwoop: and, be- 
fore I proceed to what he has 
said, let me observe that this Mr. 
ATTwoop is the Birmingham 
AtTTwoop, and is a banker con- 
nected with the SPOONERS, who 
are very well known, for other 
things besides being relations of 
Wiserrorce. This Mr. Art- 
Woop wrote a pamphlet in 1817 
to urge the necessity of thrusting 
out the paper again. He suc- 
ceeded ; and that produced the 
prosperity of 1817 and 1818. 
This Mr. Attwoop, who is a 
keen and clever man, made a 
speech in support of the petition, 
which your father presented a- 
gainst his son’s Bill. This Mr. 
AttTWwoob, who is now become a 
member of the Honourable, Ho- 
nourable, Honourahle House, 
made, on the 9th instant, a stout 
dig at the Bill. He called it, 
“the dangerous experiment of 
** 1819, which had already in- 
** volved the people in deeper and 
‘* more widely spread distress, than 
** the acts of any government re- 
** corded in the history of any 
** other people.” This was pretty 
wel!, as giving your Bill a charac- 
ter: your infallible Bill, which 
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was, in Canning’s language, ‘ to 
** tranquillize the country and to 
‘* settle the question for ever.” 
But, Mr. ATrwooD went on, and 
said that if this “* system were 
“ persevered in, it must produce 
“the destruction of the present 
** generation of farmers, traders, 
* and landlords.” All very true, 
Mr. Atrwoop; and Amen! say 
I; for, the present generation of 
farmers. traders and~ landlords 
have all most zealously supported 
the system of paper money; and 
have all been the fast friends of 
that hellish Corruption, to get rid 
of which the people have endea- 
voured, and for which endeavours 
they have been so cruelly pu- 
nished. Amen say I again ; 
but, by destruction, here used, we 
speak, of course, in a mitigated 
sense. We only mean that the 
big farmer is to have the Welling- 
ton boots stripped from his legs, 
the flashy party-coloured clothes 
torn from his back, the insolent 
helmet knocked off his head, and 
to have the smock-frock pulled 
down over his neck and shoulders. 
We only mean that the traders 
are to be traders: are to walk on 
foot and not roll about in their 
carriages. We only mean that 
the landlords are to have enough 
to keep them decently in the 
country ; and to make them feel 
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by experience that he who tills 
the land is a man as well as the 
landlord. 


ever, of new landlords; and also 


I am speaking, how- 


of new farmers and new traders ; 
for the present generation of all 
of them, will, if your Bill be push- 
ed on inte complete effect, become 
servants, or beggars, or will ac- 
tually be destroyed by starvation, 
unless they come to the poor book ; 
and, in that case the haughty land- 
lord of the famous year 1819, will 
have reason to bless the poor 
laws, instead of devising schemes 
for their alleviation.—Mr. Arrt- 
woop was for “ giving back” 
the paper to the country! Aye, 
All would 

But Mr. 
The 


Bankers would prosper, indeed. 


I dare say he was! 

prosper then, he said ! 
ATtTwoop was deceived. 
The bluff Yeomanry Cavalry 
men, the merchants and manu- 
facturers and landlords would pro- 
sper. But the husbandman, the 
artizan, the working manufac- 
All 


those who labour are bettered by 


turer, would not prosper. 


a fall in the necessaries of life, 
and particularly the husbandman ; 


and Mr. Arrwoop’s doctrine, as. 


to this point, is grossly erroneous. 
However, as to the effects of your 
Bill he is perfectly correct ; and, 
in this respect, he has been per- 
fectly consistent from 1817 to the 
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Mr. 
is, like the Ministers with whom 


present time. ATTWOOD 
we are now blessed, a man for 
the time present. A man that 
does not think at all about the 
time to come as far as the Nation 
is concerned. He wants “ pro- 
‘* snerity ;” that is tosay, plenty 
of Bank notes; plenty of trade ; 
plenty of new houses, plenty of 
taxes for the county Col(ectors to 
have to collect; plenty of Scrip 
Castles rising up ; and, he thinks 
He 


has not the least idea, that “ the 


that this can go on for ever / 


*‘ last end of such a system must 
Oh, 
It 


will, indeed, destroy the present 


** be worse than the first.” 
no! your Bill is tle thing. 


generation of enjoyers; bur if 
the Ministers will make a proper 
appeal to the people ; if these or 
any other Ministry, will give us 
a Reform and will drive your Bill 
through into complete execution, 
England will once more be Eng- 
land ; the King wiil have his coin 
and the people will have their 
Mr. Arrwoop does not 
He does 
not perhaps care much about them. 
He does not know probably the 


rights. 


think of these things. 


real motives which led to your 
Bill; and, therefore, one is less 
surprised at his proposition for 
putting out the paper again. Of 


that real motive I will speak by 
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and by, and will, therefore, 
leave Mr. Atrwoop for the pre- 
sent. 

Mr. Irvine has declared that 
ia consequence of your Bill and 
of your Bill alone, one Com- 
mercial House had sunk its Ca- 
pital from three hundred and 
sixty thousand pounds, to a hun- 
dved aid forty two thousand 
pounds; and that this had been 
the general effect of your Bill as 
to all Merchants ; he added that, 
** he must be a bold Miniséer, in- 
“deed, who would have pro- 
“« posed such a measure to Par- 
*‘ liament, if he had known that 
**it would produce such conse- 
*‘ quences.” ‘This is the charac- 
ter given of your Bill by a bluff 
Merchant ; a colleague of Wil- 
berforce fur the Borough of Bram- 
ber ; a staunch supporter of every 
Minister from Prrr to LivERPoo;, 
even PERCEVAL not excepted. 
It is right that these men should 
suffer. It is right that they 
should be pulled down ; and what 
so pleasing as to see them pulled 
down by a Bill bearing the name 
of one of the favourite children 
ef Pirr, which child, too, has 
been marked out from all the 
other famous six hundred and 
fifty eight as the fit representa- 
tive of the University of Ox- 
ford, 


Mr. ALpeERMAN HEyYGATE, 
another child of the system, and 
a Banker into the bargain, said 
on this same ninth of April, ** that 
‘the measure (Mr. PgEv’s Bill) 
** which thé country had so much 
** reason to deplore, was carried, 
‘* two years ago, by clamour in 
“that House; that measure was 
“the cause of increasing the 
** public Debt; ef adding to the 
* Agricultural and Commercial 
** distress, and of heaping every 
“* species of misery upon this once 
great and flourishing country.” 
—Now is not this a fine charac- 
ter to be given of the measure 
bearing your name? Would it 
not have been better to listen to 
the voice of your own father 
than to that of Dr. CopLEsToneE ; 
who supposed, I dare say, tlrat 
he was going to get twenty shil- 
lings in gold for tythes for every 
twenty shillings in paper that he 
was then getting? Your father, 
who spoke against your measure, 
knew what was what a little 
better than Dr. Coplestone. He 
Iknew what the power of Bank 
notes was. He knew what had 
been the cause of the “ prospe- 
“ rity;” and he very well knew, 
that if the Bank notes were with- 
drawn, the prosperity would be 
at an end ; and that men in futore 
must get rich, if they got rich 
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atall, by industry, economy and 
skill; and not by trick and 
gambling. He knew that the 
vision weuld vanish the moment 
the Bank notes were withdrawn. 
Thus, then, Sir, we have the 
character of your Bill, as given 
to it by the staunch advocates of 
the system; by those who have 
enriched themselves by the means 
of the system ; and who even now 
support the Ministers who brought 
in the Bill. To record this cha- 
racter is necessary as well as just. 
I foresaw all the consequences of 
the B.ll. I foretold them even 
before the Bill was passed! In 
1818 I saw, in my delightful re- 
treat on Long Island, that the 
thing was working towards some 
such measure. Mr. Tierney (a 
staunch old lover of office) had 
made a speech, in which he urged 
the necessity of resuming cash 
payments by degrees. I saw that 
some scheme was in agitation ! 
Some deep and cunning scheme 
for the outwiiting of reason, the 
over-reaching of nature and 
playing the pettifogger with her 
laws. But, in fact, this ancient 
representative of the Borough of 
Southwark, who formerly said 
that he held a retaining fee to op- 
pose Pitt, and who has long 
been endeavouring to uphold 
ihe Pitr system, was in this 


case, only proceeding upon 
the <dcetrine of the  resolu- 
tions of the * demented Horner,” 
who was a mere tool in the hands 
of others; but who, because he 
is <ead, those others can safely 
praise. Seeing the old gentle- 
man upon this track, I was sure 
that there was some scheme on 
foot for coming to cash payments 
by degrees; and, accordingly, 
as it has since appeared, “ the 
« Ricardo,” or Bullion plan ap- 
pears to have been at this very 
time preparing for that press, 
which, God knows, had been 
sufficiently disgraced by loads of 
Stock exchange gibberish before. 
Alarmed least the hellish system 
should die and steal a march 
upon me, I sat instantly down, 
as scon as the newspaper reached 
me, and wrote, on the hottest 
day T ever knew (the eleventh of 
July, 1818), that “ LETTER TO 
‘“ TIERNEY,” which contains a 
statement of my opinions as to 
the effects of any attempt to re- 
turn to cash payments without a 
reduction of the interest of the 
Debt. At the very, outset of 
that letter I tell Tierney that I 
put my opinions upon paper be- 
fore the event; in order, that if 
I am right, [ may have the cre: 
dit of having been right; and 
that, if I am wrong, those who 
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have hitherto placed confidence 
in me, as to such matters, may 
place confidence in me no longer. 
I tell him that I prefix his name 
to the letter, in order that it may 
have a name of some sort, to dis- 
tinguish it from other essays of 
mine on the subject, and to cause 
it to be more easily referred to. 
In the course of this letter, all 
that BARING, all that Locx- 
HART, all that IRVING, all that 
CuRWEN, all that HeyGATE, all 
that ATTWooD; all thatthe whole 
of them now declare to be FACT, 
is to be found in the shape of 
prediction! I anticipated, not 
only the sufferings in gross, but 
in detail. The farmer, the land- 
lord, the trader; the case ol 
every one is there described be- 
fore-hand. That letter was writ- 
ten in great haste, and the point 
of the labovrer was not sullici- 
ently considered and dwelt upon; 
bul every other case was hit to a 
nicety; and the facts now stated 
in the ** Grand Council of the 
** Nation” are nothing more 
than illustrations of the arguments 
in that letter, which was written 
justone year before your Bill was 
passed. 

Therefore, the moment I found 
that the Bill was passed, home I 
came to enjoy these very confes- 
sions which I knew would be 
dragged forth. 
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To say that I enjoy these con- 
fessions ; to say that I enjoy the 
howlings of the big and bluff far- 
mers, merchants and landlords is 
very feebly to describe that which 
I feel. I remember too well their 
insolent exultation at the time 
when the absolute-power-of-im- 
prisonment Bill was passed. I re- 
member their chuckling when the 
funds rose upon the passing of 
that Bill. And, remembering 
these, I feel, at viewing their dis- 
tress, that which I hope I ought 
to feel; but which it is altogether 
impossible for me to describe ; 
especially when [ reflect, that 
the thing which causes their dis- 
tress gives to the oppressed 
classes a chance of revival and of 
restoration to freedom. ‘This sa- 
tisfaction is produced by nume- 
rous concurrent circumstances ; 
and amongst these, one is, that 
the pulling-down Bull bears the 
name of the man who has been 
picked out and adopted as the 
favourite Statesman by the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. ‘This body, 
which pretends to a monoply of 
learning ; this body, which is ad- 
mitted to the presence of the 
King, while those who form the 
strength of his throne are not per- 
mitted to approach him; this 
body, which pretends to be the 
wisest of all his Majesty’s sub- 
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jects; this body, whose spiritual 
pride and political arrogance 
would fain trample the people 
under foct; this body, so re- 
nowned for it’s constant hostility 
to freedom and for its love of des- 


pots; this body, who exultingly 


exhibit to travellers a species of 


old hutch or tub, from which they 
say some Priest, half Protestant 
half Monk, continued to bellow 
forth the divine right of Kings, 
even afier the office of King was 
abolished ; this body it was that 
sent to the * Grand Council of 
‘© the Nation” a man to bring in 
a Bill, which will finally pull 
down “ the mighty from their 
‘* seats and exalt the humble and 
“ meek”! Were I, 


all the circumstances of this grand 


amongst 


event, to select that which gives 
me the most pleasure it would be 
this; which, however, even re- 
ceives'an addition in it’s power of 
communicating delight, from the 
circumstance that you were urged 
to the measure by the elaborate 
scheme and writings of one of 
Thus 
we have retributive justice, too: 


your own Constituents. 
a Bishop invented the accursed 
system of paper money, and a 
Doctor of divinity has been main- 
ly instrumental in the producing 
of a measure calculated to destroy 
it. 
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Tiere, then, we will leave that 
matter for the present, with no pro- 
mise on my part not to return to 
it again and again and again and 
again, until the hour of consum- 
mation shall arrive. 

Seeing that such were the na- 
tural consequences of the Bill. If 
mean the Aitherto-consequences ; 
seeing that these ‘consequences 
were foreseen, in part at least, 
even by the Ministry themselves, 
let me now, according to the inti- 
mation before given, ask, what 
could induce the Ministry to adopt 
the I observed but 
now, that Mr. Atrwoop does 


measure. 


not appear to have fathomed this, 
and, of course, he puts forth his 
proposition for pouring out the 
paper again without being prepa- 
red with any arguments to rebut 
the Ministerial objections to such 
I would have Mr. 
Atrtrwoop think of this; and to 
pay attention to what I am now 


a measure. 


going to say, before he again 
proposes to send us forth paper 
like flakes of snow. 
PUFF OUT! 
Sir, two short words ought not to 


Don't start, 


frighten the representative of the 
solid headed University of Ox- 
ford, as a powder slap-bang fright- 
ens a sparrow or a rook! There: 
wouid be, to be sure, a monstrous: 
quantity of shame attend a repeat 
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of your Bill; but, now, for rea- 
sons which I do not care to men- 
tion, | am of opinion that this 
consideration would not, of itself, 
be sufficient to make the Honour- 
able honourable House hesitate one 
moment about the repeal; that is 
to say, you know, if they thought 
it. was for the good of the pevple ! 
Let us go on smoothly and fairly : 
let us not expose ourselves to 
misapprehensions. Mere shame 


then, would not be an insuperable 
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paper was a thing, that might 
be destroyed in a day, by any 
man with a thousand pounds in 
his pocket, and with feelings in 
his breast to prompt him to such 
adeed? There might, however, 
be some doubt as to the capacity 
of an individual for such an en- 
terprise; but, of the capacity of 
a hostile nation there could be no 
doubt. Was it not right, then, 
to warn my Sovereign and my 
Country of the danger? Was it 





bar. ‘The feast of the gridiron, 
which would infallibly attend the | 


repeal, would indeed be hard of 
Nevertheless, this | 


digestion. 
would be got over, too; as would | 
all the tauntings about inconsisi-| 
ency, in reverting to those pretty | 
speeches, mashed up out of my 
second letter to the Prince Re- 
gent upon the origin and power 
of money, and upon the evils of 
a fluctuating currency. But, 
while | was in Long Island, I 
raised and sent over an apparition 
that made the hair of the system 
stand on end. Sir James Mac-| 
iwrosn. would have banished me 
for this! But, was it not my duty, | 
asacred duty to my Sovereign, 
whose coin is gold and silver, and 
to my country, which it is my 
wish to see always independent 
and great; was it not my bounden 


not riglt to shew them on what 
a slender foundation their security 
rested! Not only was it right, 
but it had the desired effect. It 
produced in the Ministers a reso- 
lution to return to cash-pay ments ; 
and a great blessing it would have 
been, if they had at the same 
time lowered the interest of the 
Deit ; which you will observe, 
was always recommended by me 
as indispensably uecessary to such 
a return. 

Ii. would have been not only 
criminal negligence ; net only 
treason to the King to delay mea- 
sures for a return to cash pay- 
ments ; but it would have been 
in the Ministers a self devotion 
to destruction. Who, for a mo- 
ment, can endure the idea of the 
safety of England being left to 
depend upon the ingenuity and 





duty to show, that the fabric of 


fidelity of a brace or a leash of 
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Yankees! Messrs. Perkins and | they have this thing iu their head. 


Co. may be the most honest as| It is curious enough, too, that, in 


well as the most ingenious persons | all the long speeches in favour of 


in the world ; but, supposing 


‘return to cash payments, this, the 


this to be the case, from what, | great argument of all; this, the 


except from an immediate mis- 
sien from Heaven, are we to re- 
ceive an assurance that, having 
provided us with money, their 
own Government may not, in 
case of war, or any other powerful 
stimulant, send for them home to 
furnish us with a new supply ? 
The purity, the honesty, the 
frankness, the sincer.ty, the hu- 
manity of the Bourbons are, 
indeed, such as to make us secure 
But the Bour- 
bons may not always be upon 


in that quarter. 
the throne in France. There are 
other states, too, with whom we 
may be at war; and if we look 
at the Peninsula, we there see a 


species of republicans, with whom 


we may have a crow to pluck one’ 


of these days. 

Therefore, I say, that it would 
have been a base abandonment 
of duty in the Ministers, not to 
adopt effectual measures for a 
return to cash payments, without 
which the country can have no 
security’ in case of war. Mr. 
Atrwoop would do well to think 
of this before he again proposes 
to treat us to a shower of notes. 
The Ministers never SAY, that 


main spring of the whole opera- 
tion, was kept out of sight, was 
disguised with as much care and 
anxiety, as unmarried females 


disguise the circumstance of 


hastily becoming lusty! Yet, 
why not use the argument % 
Why not tell the truth? Why 


not urge that, which would, at 
once, have silenced every oppo- 
nent? And why not boldly 
bring it forth and state it now, in 
answer to Mr. Attwood, who (if 
we adopt the Ministerial notions 
of prosperity,) cannot possibly 
receive any other satisfcelory 
answer ? 

Here, then, Sir, was the real 
motive to the passing of yorr 
Bill. Here was the motive of 
Dr. Coplestone’s pamphlet.— 
Without this motive to stimulate 
them, the Ministers would have 
laughed at the Change-Alley trash 
of the Oracle, then, as the Mem- 
bers ef Parliament themselves 
They 
would have cared nothing about 


begin to laugh at it now. 


the ancient ‘standard of value. 
Day-by-day men as they are, 
the paper would have kept com- 


ing out; “ prosperity’ would 
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have been heaped upon _pro- 
sperity; and two years of another 
war (if no blow-up had taken 
place in the mean time) would 
have pushed the Debt up to three 
thousand millions ! 

Do [ blame them for taking 
the warning? Indeed I do not. 
If they had not taken it they would 
have been downright traitors ; and 
would have deserved the fate of 
traitors. Of course I should 
deem it equally criminal in them 
now to adopt the proposition of 
BARING; or to give into any 
measure having a_ tendency 
to retard a return to cash pay- 
ments. What I blame them for 
is, for endeavouring to uphold the 
crazy system; for calling that 
good faith, which is really bad 
faith to the nation at large ; and 
which, mind, must be abandoned 
at least, even after Mr. Arrt- 
woop’s ‘“ present gencration” 
shall have been destroyed. What 
I blame them for is, talking of 
justice while they are doing in- 
justice ; for adopting measures to 
make some men poor and other 
men rich ; to enforce the letter of 
contracts, while they enforce a 
violation of its spirit ; for want- 
ing the courage (for, as men loy- 
ing only themselves, they cannot 
want the desire) to make all 
things safe and firm as a rock. 





To repeal your Bill; to send 
out the paper again as Mr. Arr- 
WoOD recommends, would be to 
ensure the destruction, nut of the 

orrupt part only, but of the 
whole fabric of this Government ; 
and the same thing will be very 
nearly effected by enforcing the 
Bill without a reduction of the 
interest of the Debt ; that is to 
say, unless the Ministers take 
measures to conciliate the peuple 
and have them firmly at their 
back. The traders are easily 
brought down. They make no 
shew. They are surrounded by 
nobody that belongs to them. 
Sailors and Wharfingers and all 
such people are here to day and 
gone to-morrow. They have nei- 
ther house nor home. One in 
ten of them does not know who 
employshim The property of 
traders is scattered all over the 
world. But a Landlord is a dif- 
ferent sort of fellow. He has a 
pretty tribe at his heels. They 
are always upon the same spot ; 
and when they feel pinched, they 
one and all set up a most dismal! 
howl. When the aggregate of 
this howl assails the ears of a 
Minister it is time for him to look 
about him. The Ministers, there- 
fore, in order to push your Bill 
through, must bend all their efforts 
towards making it clear as day- 
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light, that the labouring classes 
are benefited by the low price of 
This is the point to 
unless the Ministers 


provisions. 
labour at, 
mean to reduce the interest of the 
Debt ; and then, having the 
Landlords with them and the peo- 
ple, too, which they will have by 
a Reform that they will find it 
their interest to grant, they may 
safely set the Fund-lords at de- 
fiance. One or the other must 
come down, Landlords or Fund- 
lords, if your Bill be enforced ; 
and which of them it is I really do 
not care one single straw. 

Let me now come to the other 
reserved points of my letter ; 
namely, the particular motive, 
the design of the day, which has 
operated at this time to the pro- 
ducing of the Gold-paying Bill of 
Van ; and the course which it 
will be wise in the peop/e to pursue 
with regard to this paying in 
Gold. 

In my first letter to you in the 
last volume of the Register, and 
in page 385 and onwards, I gave 
an account how gold might be 
got from the Bank, on the first of 
May next, in virtue of your ex- 
I stated, that any 
body might go to the Bank, de- 
mand a Bar and get it coined and 
issue it at par with the paper with- 


out any loss. Soon after this, 





and just after an unusual number 
of unfortunate creatures had suf- 
fered death for forgery, there 
appeared in the Times newspaper 
a paragraph stating, ‘ that seve- 
** ral public spirited individuals 
** had resolved to get bars of gold 
** from the Bank, and to issue it, 
‘* with a view of driving the one- 
** pound notes out of circulation, 
** and by this means give a check 
**to the flow of human blood, so 
** disgraceful to the character of 
** the Nation and tending so ma- 
** nifestly to the hardening of the 
* hearts of the people.” Nothing 
could be more laudable than this 


intention, nothing more truly 
public spirited, nothing more 
amiable and meritorious. The 


thing was so obviously just and 
right in every possible view of 
the matter, that it certainly would 
have been done. Any man with 
two or three thousand pounds in 
his pocket: any one man with 
only this comparatively small por- 
tion of means might have effected 


The Bank, therefore, 
seeing this, makes a virtue of ne- 


the thing. 


cessity, and is about to draw in 
its one-pounders. If it do this; 
and if it exchange its large notes 
in one-pounders, as long as one- 
pounders can be presented, there 
will very soon be no one-pounders 
afloat. This will be a great bless- 
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ing. For, observe, the country 
Bankers have no protecting law, 
till all the one pounders of the big 
Bank are absorbed or drawn in, 
If I have a one-pound country 
note I can make the jockey that 
issues it give me a Threadneedle- 
street note for it, or, which is a 
great deal better, give me twenty 
shillings in silver or in gold. If 
he give me the metal, [am safe; 
if he give me the big Bank’s note, 
I send it to London and turn it 
into gold. Nay, the thing does 
not stop here ; for, as soon as the 
Act is passed I can get gold for a 
ten-pound note or for a note to 
any amount. I have, for instance, 
a fifty pound note. I go to the 
Bank and demand payment in 
gold. They refuse me. But they 
eannot refuse, when the Act is 
passed, to give me one-pounders 
in exchange for my fifty-pound 
note ; and then I demand gold for 
my one-pounders ; and if they 
give itme; and if they continue 
to do this to meand to every body 
else for any length of time, such 
as six months or so, I will say that 
they are clever fellows ; and will 
forgive them for all my share of 
the injury they have done. 

But, Sir, let us have none of 
their old tricks; let us have no 
alarms for the ** safety of the 
“© House ;” let us have no such 
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cash payments as there were in 
1817; let us have no Bills run 
through the Houses at full gallop, 
(Oo prevent present payment of pen= 
nies in order to secure the ultimate 
payment of pounds! Let us have 
gone of these old tricks; let all 
be fair and honest and in earnest, 
and I will go and clap the old 
Bank Directors upon the back, at 
the risk of being indicted for an 
* Well done !”” will I 
say, “ ye good and trusty old 


assault. 


** blades: ye have, indeed, done 
** us monstrous mischief; but now 
‘ye are in the right track to 
“make reparation. Give us 
** Gold, and we will soon have 
** Reform.” 


this I will give them each two or 


And having said 
three pats upon the back. They 
may hold a council, whether they 
will mulct me or imprison me for 
the assault ; but they will not have 
the power to cause me to be 
hanged! 

But, Sir, the worst of it is that 
there is nothing certain here ; 
that the act does not compel the 
Bank to pay; that it is a droll 
sort of act, leaving the Bank to 
pay or not to pay as it pleases. 
It may pay to some and not pay 
to others; and I am very much 
afraid, that we shall hear a great 
deal about paying, and see very 
little of it. If this’ be the case, it 
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is manifest that there will be xo 
paying at all; and that forged 
one-pounders will be as frequent 


as they are now; and will keep 


circulating to the great benefit of 


the ‘farmers, forming, as they do 
at.present, no inconsiderable por- 
tion of that ** standard of valuc,” 
which has grown out of Pirr’s 
* solid system of finance.” 
However, some Gold will get 
out. it is hardly possible that 
the thing will end entirely in talk ; 
and, whatever portion of it does 
get out, will soon find its way into 
safe and tenacious hands. It is 
not long since Mr. Gipson of the 
Strand, in a petition to that 
House, to endeavour to bring 
which into contempt is to be pu- 
nished with banishment, stated, 
that he had, in the course of his 
business, taken twenty forged 
notes in the week. Four peop'e 
were brought before Mr. ALDER- 
MAN HeyGATE a few days ago, 
on a charge of having uttered 
forged notes; two of them were 
women, each charged by a shop- 
keeper with the crime just men- 


Bank 


peared, and said that the Bank 


tioned. The agent ap- 
had considered the cases; and 
had determined not to prosecute ! 
Here is a pretty parcelling out of 


punishments! He told the com- 


plainants that they might proses 








cute if they would, and that they 
should have the assistance of the 
Bank ! 


these! 


What pretty scenes are 
What a system is this! 
The truth is, that the Bank 
ought to make good all losses by 
forgery ; seeing that to take their 
paper is compulsory on every Cre- 
ditor, if the Debtor choose to in- 
sist on it. Ifa man buy a horse 
of another, the bargain being 
made, the seller must have the 
notes or nothing. He has no re- 
medy ; he has no means of en- 


He is 


not connoisseur enough to know. 


forcing payment in coin. 


whether the notes be forged or 
not; but still he must take them ; 
for, upon tendering them, the 
buyer can take away the horse. 
As to the buyer writing his name 
upon the notes, he ts not compelled 
to do that. He eannot be com- 
pelled to do it; and, therefore, 
the seller has no security, unless 
the Bank be to take in every note 
bearing its name. I go toashop, 
and buy a hat. The price is a 
pound. I lay down the pound 
and take up my hat. The pur- 
chase is made. The tender is 
made, andI bring away my hat, 
in spite of the hatter. He asks 
me jo write my name upon the 
He seizes hold 


note. I refuse. 


of me. I indict him for an as- 


sault, which to a certainty [would 
H 2 
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do. Upon my refusing to write] People in this distressed state 





my name upon the note, he sage things, are so eager to sell, 
me my name. I will not tt they will take almost any 
him; and he cannot help him-| thing. But, when the forgeries 
self. I tell him my name, or he ‘are calculated to form a sixth part 
happens to know me, and i the one-pound notes, it is 
writes my name down upon the; worth any man’s while to give 
note. He finds the note to be a|something for security. Three- 
forgery. He brings itto me. 1] pence in the pound would proba- 
tell him to keep the note and do|bly be enough at first; and this 
the best he can with it; and this|is what I would do, were I ina 
to a certainty is what I would do| retail shop, and could obtain se- 
in every such case; except I|curity upon such terms. Nay, I 
knew the man and looked uponj| would give sixpence; and that 
his word as being as good as his} wou:d do the business. I should 
oath, he has no remedy. Hej}at any rate be clear of all parti- 
can swear that he took it|cipation, directly or indirectly, 
from me; but he must have] in bringing unfortunate creatures 
s omebody else to swear it, or else|to the gallows, or tearing them 
we are every soul of us in jeo-| {rom their families to send them 
pardy. Ought sucha system as|into perpetual slavery. 1 never 
this to exist? Ought the Bank; touch the accursed paper that T 
to be suflered to break the pro-|do not think of the temptation, 
mises upon the face of its notes;|that I am, though against my 
to derive enormous advantages| will, assisting to hold out to 
fr om that breach of promise; and} those, who, but for the tempta- 
ouglit it, after this, to throw all|tion, might live a life of inno- 
the loss upon individuals that this | cence. 

breach occasions? If, indeed,| The probability is, however, 


we could turn the paper into| that the greater part of the Gold 





Gold at pleasure, the Bank could | (if any should be issued at last) 
not be justly called upon to make | will find its way into the hands of 
good a forgery; for, then the|the farmers’ wives, maiden wo- 
holder of the forged note might|men and servants, who, I am 
b e silenced at once by being told: 
y ou should not take our notes, ii 


y ou are not able to distinguish 
the m from forgeries. 


jafraid, still call themselves girls, 
though they are turned of thirty. 
These are the prudent part of the 
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creation. Some old farmers that 
cannot write, and that do not 
know what the words discount and 
accommodation may mean, know 
exceedingly well that paper is not 
Gold ; that paper will burn and 
that Gold will not ; that a guinea 
ora shilling in a chest is still a 
guinea or a shilling, though all 
the Bankers in the County may 
break. 


when they see some gold and 


These are persons, who, 


silver about, will be very apt to 
make a sovereign exchange places 
with a one-pounder that they may 
have happened to lock up in their 
chest. Such persons say nothing 
at allabout having money; but 
they think a great deal about it. 
They will certainly endeavour to 
impound some of the Sovereigns 
that they may see upon the stray ; 
and, if any considerable quantity 
should happen to get out, either 
now or at any future time, such 
persons will begin, as PAINE calls 
it, tohave a predilection for them ; 
and they will soon fall upon the 
means of getting them into their 


hands. When 
market, and are making their 


they are at 


bargains, they will not say at 
once: “so much in money and 


‘so much in paper.” But they 
will find out what sort of money 
they are going to get; and they 
will frame their agreements ac- 
cordingly. 
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As to Friendly Societies and 
all contributions and funds of that 
sort; they are all foolishness to 
be sure; but, at any rate, the: 
parties should see that they are 
kept in real money. And not | 
find at last that they have a 
worthless rag in exchange for 
twenty silver shillings. 

There is a Mr. Monck, that 
has lately talked a good deal 
about this paper system, and that: 
has observed that one cause of 
the people being likely to prefer 
Gold to paper was “ malevolence.” 
‘There wasa feeling (said he) 
‘‘ arising, perhaps out of the dis- 
‘* tress of the time, which would 
** induce many persons to demand 
**Go'd for the purpose of doing 


‘ 


” 


mischief. A great portion of 


‘ 


- 


the people were at war with 


‘ 


" 


the House of Commons; and 


‘ 


© 


with many of them it was a 


ay 


. 


maxim not to attack the Horse - 
“Guards but the Exchequer.” 
Very good, Mr. Monck. That is 
my maxim; but not from ma- 
levolence ; not for the purpose of 
doing mischief ; but from motives 
of good will to men, and for the 
purpose of doing good. You, 
who have got into the House of 
Commons, find that body I dare 
say, the wisest and most: pure in 
the world ; and I shall not say 
that I differ with you in opinion. 
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{t is no crime yet, ‘* to-morrow, 
“« faith it may,” to prefer Gold to 
Paper ; and in spite of all the 
hopes to the contrary, to paper 
will gold be preferred, let the 
consequences to the system be 
what itmay. Here I put an end 
to this long letter, a copy of which 
Ishall send, Sir, to your tutor, 
Dr. Coplestone, humbly hoping, 
that if he has nothing better to 
bestow in return than such 
pamphlets as he sent to you with 
his blessing, he will be pleased, 
in his charity, to keep both to 
himself; or, if he must send me 
one or the other, to send me the 
letter (as the Bishop of Chester 
sent his blessing to Mc. Innes) 
and to keep the former to bestow 
on other great young statesmen, 
that shall come’ forth from under 
his hands, to be our directors and 
preservers in these days of dif- 
ficulty and distress. 
Tam, Sir, 
Your most obedient 
and most humble Servant, 
Wa. COBBETT. 





TO THE DISTRESSED STOCK- 
ING WEAVERS. 


In my last, I promised you, 
that I would tell you how to make 
yeast, with very little expence, 
mot more than a farthing a batch. 


But, that this may be of some wse 
to you, must say a word or two 
about your making Lread, in pre- 
ference to purchasing it ready 
made; and before I do this, I 
must, even here, remind you of 
the perniciousness, & even waste- 
fulness, of using potatoes instead 
of bread. 

In the potatoe there is bulk, 
and, there is still more bulk in 
grass or hay for the same money. 
Bulk, therefore, is nothing: it 
is the quantity of nuiriment, that 
we are to look at; and I have 
proved, that there is as much nu- 
triment in one pound of flour as 
in ¢en pounds of potatoes Flour, 
the very best (and the best is the 
cheapest ) is not more now than 23d. 
a pound. Ten pounds of flour 
will make full thirteen pounds of 
bread; and the ten pounds of 
flour cost 25 pence. For 25 pence 
you may, perhaps, get two Win- 
chester bushels of potatoes ; and 
for the cost of a bushel of flour, 
you may fill half your house with 
potatoes; fur it will give you 
eleven bushels and about iwo gai- 
lons, and will weigh 622 pounds, 
or thereabouts / ‘The very car- 
riage of this immense weight, if 
it isto be a couple of miles, is 
worth half a crown at the very 
least farthing, even supposing 


carts or waggons to be regularly 
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It is a load for a 
cartand a very good horse. It 


going the road. 


occupies a space of about 233 
cubic feet! Look atthe heap; 
think of its actually going into 
the stomachs of you and your 
family during the course of a 
fortnight, and you will be fright- 
ened at the idea; you will be 
disgusted ; you will recoil from 
so huge a mass of provender. 
And yet, in all this, there is not 
more real nutriment than in one 
bushel of fine flour of 56 pounds 
weight, which a man can {fetch 
home upon his shoulder in half an 
hour, and which can be kept ina 
very small compass. 

You have fuel cheap; but, it 
must cost something. The pota- 
Here are 
Can the 


additional fuel on account of these 


toes must be eaten hot. 


three cookeries a day. 


eleven bushels, cost Jess than a 


shillmg ortwo! But, there is 


the time requisite for the ever-- 


Jasting washing and peeling and 
boiling. And, is this time worth 
nothing 2? 1 have not time now 
to go into details; but I will do 
it one of these days, when I will 
publish, for the use of the Labour- 
ing Classes, a little thing, which I 
have long had in my mind, to be 
entitled, “ Cottage Economy ;” 
for, here, after all, is the founda- 
tion of a happy community. The 








fashion, now-a-days, is to stuff 
the heads of the people with wild 
stuff about inward light. Inqui- 
ries enough are made after the 
** state of their souls ;” but no- 
thing about the state of their 
bodies ; and, let canters say what 
they will, starvation is not neces- 
sary to salvation: if it be, what 
is to become of our Reverend 
Clergy, who, upon an average, 
are certainly the most portly of 
his Majesty’s subjects ¢ . 
Besides the time, and wear and. 
tear of clothes, which eleven 
bushels of cooking must require, 
does the salt cost nothing? Can 
this mass of vapid matter require 
less than five pounds of salt, and 
will that cost less than 20 pence ? 
The bread requires but a small 
quantity. So that, in carriage, 
in salt, in fuel, here is pretty 
nearly the amount of half a 
bushel of flour. 


precious article, the time, out of 


Leaving that 


the question. 

But, there is that more precious 
article, health, to be considered, 
and what is so. pernicious to 
health as a poor, watery, vapid 
dict? Man may live and be in 
health and vigour, without flesh : 
but, it must be grain, flour, pulse, 
sugary fruits, eggs, butter, milk, 
cheese ; or, something not watery. 
A potatoe is the worst of all 
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things for man. There needs 
nothing more to inflict scrofula 
It distends 


the stomach, it swells the heels, 


on a whole nation. 
and enfeebles the mind. I have 
no doubt, that a whole people 
would become ideots in time by 
feeding solely upon potatoes. 
Like other vegetables, this root, 
in moderate quantity, is well 
enough in the way of sauce ; but, 
as the main article of the meal, 
as the joiné to dine on, it is mon- 
strous, or, rather beastly, to think 
of it. 

Supposing; then, that you agree 
with me, that bread is preferable 
to this cart-load diet, the next 
thirg is how to go to work about 
the bread. There is a great dif- 
ference between baking your own 
bread and buying ready baked: 
for, you give, pound for pound, 
less for the flour (if you buy a 
bushel) than you do for the 
bread; and the price of seven 
pounds of bought bread, will give 
you nearly ¢en pounds of bread 
baked at home; seeing that se- 
ven pounds of really fine flour 
will make nearly ten pounds of 
bread. Besides, the Bakers put, 
and they will put, things into the 
bread that we do not put into it 
when we bake at home. They 
use things that will suck up and 
retain the water; and, very likc- 
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ly, they make nearly eleven 


pounds of bread out of seven 
This bread will 
not keep like home-baked bread. 


pounds of flour. 
It dries up. It never has the 
sweetness of the grain clearly 
tasteable init; and, of course, it 


cannot have its due portion of nu- 


triment. 
Well, then, every woman, 
whose husband has to labour, 


whose husband has not an inde- 
pondent fortune, ought to know 
to bake. If all 


stances render it fitting, to play 


how circum- 
music, to dance, to sing, to speak 
French, and to do many other 
things of ornament are becoming 
young women, destined to genteel 
life ; but, let them learn to bake ; 
and let them learn that first; 
which they may do, and ought to 
do, at 12 years of age. It wasa 
good old maxim, in the country, 
that, when a girl could make an 
apple-pudding, and tie it into the 
bag properly, without any one to 
hold either bag or string, she 
might have a, sweet-heart; but 
not before. And, certainly, those 
parents are foolish, and even cri- 
minal, who breed up a set of help- 
- 
less things, wholly unable to pre- 
pare food for themselves, much 
less for any body else. A genile- 
man asked Mr. CocurRane JouNn- 


STONE, whether he meant to have 
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” said 


his son tanght Latin: “ no,’ 
he, ‘‘ but I mean to teach him 
* to shave himself without a 
I have a_ thousand 
times thought of this answer. <A 


shiftless man is a contemptible 


“© glass.” 


creature, and a dawdle of a woman 
is still worse. Youth and beauty 
and softness of manners may win 
the heart of a sensible and active 
man; but, they will never /eep it 
long if unacquainted with ability 
and will well to manage a family. 

It is a shame for a woman not 


A much 


greater shame, and far more in- 


to know how to bake. 


jurious to herself and family, and, 
of course, to the community, than 
for her not to know what the 
word Bible means. These pests 
that are going about the country, 
stuffing the heads of the poor 
with the powers of inward ligit, 
and teaching idleness to be content 
with hunger and filth, ought to be 
whipped as vagrants; but, they 
have been engendered by the sys- 
tem, which, thank God, has re- 
ceived its death blow. From hedp- 
lessness, comes s/uttishness ; and, I 
once before observed, that, as flow- 
ers, in proportion to their sweet- 
ness,are offensive to the smell when 
they become putrid ; so, a nasty 
woman is the nastiest thing in 
nature. It is, I say, a shame, for 
a woman not to know how to 
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bake ; but, if her education (for 
this is true education) has been 
neglected, she may learn. Let 
her fling the novel or hymn-book, 
aside (and into the fire) ; or, she 
may light the oven-fire with it for 
the first batch of bread; and 
thus prove it to be good for some- 
thing, as Rousseau says of ser- 
mons, which, according to him, 
tend to produce sleep in the 
hearer. 

And, now, after this long Pre- 
face, I come to the subject of this 
address: the making of yeast- 
One of the impediments in the 
way of making bread in families, 
is, the difficulty of obtaining 
yeast; and, especially since the 
high prices of corn and the high 
duty on malt have driven the 
brewing of beer from the houses 
of the labouring classes, and 
thrown that part of it into the 
hands of public brewers. People 
atadistance from breweries, some- 
times really cannot bake from this 
cause. Even farmers’ wives are, 
very often compelled to get their 
yeast from a distance of eight or ten 
miles, owing to the infrequency cf 
brewing in their neighbourhoods. 
But, under any circumstances, to- 
obtain yeast once or twice in every 
week in the year must be attended 
with expence, and must also be 
attended with a good deal of 
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anxiety; for, no yeast, no Lread. 
Again; the yeast is not always 
so good as.it ought te be, and, of 
course, the bread is not so good. 
Bat, if we can make yeast for 
ourselves, aud that, too, withoui 
brewing, what a convenient and 
comfortable thing! This 
great matter in domestic manage- 
ment; and this. matter. I am now 
about to settle. 


is a 


In Long Island they make 
yeast cakes. A. parcel of these 
That 
is often enough. And, when you 
bake, you take one of these 
cakes (or more according to the 
bulk of the batch) and with them 
raise your bread. ‘The very best 
bread I ever eat in my life was 
lightened with these cakes. I 
have read many French books on 
domestic the 
French are very clever in these 


cakes is made once a yeur. 


economy; and 
matiers; but they always use 
deven ; and bread made with leven 
will sour, more or less before it be 
two days, or even 24 hours, old. 
I remember reading, many years 
ago, in Captain Cook’s Voyages, 
of the various expedients to pre- 
serve, or, to supply the place of, 
yeast. The Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica, instructs its readers to 
dip straw, or twigs, or little 
brooms, into thick yeast ; then 
hang them up to dry ; and, when 
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the yeast is wanted, to soak the 
brooms, or twigs in warm water, 
and thus bring off the yeast. 
How much better to have it in 
cates, enough of which jor fifty 
two batches of bread will probably 
go into a box containing a cubic 
foot, and which will keep good 
for, perhaps, many many years. 
On board the American ship Her- 
cules, Capt. NaTHAN Cops (a 
better Captain or more agreeable 
man than who I never met with 
in all my life) I happened to ob- 
serve, on the day of sailing, that 
I detested biscuit of all sorts. 
The Capt. immediately said, thatI 
should not, on board his ship, hav e 
to eat that which I did not like. 
He was most liberal and kind to 
every creature on board his ship ; 
but, I did not expect FRESH 
BREAD! Cakes, 
sort. of doughy rolls, 1 had always 
seen; but, it was the loaf of 
To 
my great surprise, such loaves. we 
had during the whole voyage. We 
gave it atdinner to. people who 


puddings, a 


real bread that 1 wanted. 


came on board to us.at Liverpool ; 
and I have never tasted so good 
This 
made with yeast-cakes, which are 
fabricated and used in the manner 
that I am now going to describe. 


bread since. bread was 


The materials for a good batch 
of cakes are as follows: 3 ounces 
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of good fresh Hops: 3% pounds 
of Rye-Flour; 7 pounds of In- 
dian Corn meal; and one Gallon 
of water.—Rub the hops, so as 
to separate them. Put them into 
the water, which is to be boiling 


at the time. Let them boil halt 
an hour. Then strain the liquor 


through a fine sieve into an 
earthen vessel. While the liquor 
is hot, put in the Rye-flour; 
stirring the liquor well, and 
quickly as the Rye-flour goes into 
it. When it becomes as cool as 
wort that you put yeast into; 
that is to say, when it is luke- 
warm, put in a jittle good yeast 
(about half a pint). The day 
afier, When it is working, put in 
the Indian-Meal, stirring it well 
Before the Indian- 
Meal be all in, the mess will be 
very stiff; and, it will, in fact, 


as it goes in. 


be dough, very much of the con- 
sistence of the dough that bread 
is made of.—Take this dough; 
knead it well, as you would for 
Roll it out with a 
rolling-pin, as you roll out pye- 
crust, to the thickness of about 
athird of an inch. When you 


pye-crust. 


have it (or a part of it at a time) 
rolled out, cut it up into cakes 
with a tumbler-glass turned up- 
side-down, or with something 
else that ‘will answer the same 
purpose. Take a clean board (a 





tin may be better) and put the 
cakes to dry in the sun. Tura 
them every day; let them re- 
ceive no wet; aud they will be- 
come as hard as_ ship-biscuit. 
Put them in a bag, or box, and 
keep them. in a place perfectly 
free from damp. — When. you 
bake, take two cakes, of the 
thickness above-mentioned, and 
about 3 inches in diameter; put 
them in hot water, over night, 
having cracked them first. Let 
the vessel containing them stand 
near the fire-place all night. 
They will dissolve by the morn- 
ing, and then you use them in 
setting your spunge (as it is 
called) precisely as you would 
use the yeast of beer. 

There are three things, which 
may be considered by the reader 
as obstacles. First, it is directed 
to put some yeast into the liquor. 
The practice in America is to put 
ina yeast-cake. Even this may be 
dispensed with, and frequently is; 
but, as we, in England, have the 
yeast to begin with, it would be 
silly not to use it.—SEconp, 
where are we to get the Jndian- 
Meal? Indian-Meal is used 
merely because it is of a /ess ad- 
hesive nature than that of wheat, 
White pea-meal, or even barley- 
meal, would do justas well. Buty 
to dry the cakes to make them; 
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(and quickly, too, mind) as hard 
as ship biscuit (which is much 
harder than the timber of Scotch 
firs or Canada firs); and to do 
this in the sun (for it must not be 
fire), where are we, in this cli- 
mate, to get the sun? In 1816 
we could not; for, that year, me- 
lons rotted in the glazed frames 
and never ripened. But, in every 
nine summers out of ten, we have, 
in July or in August, a fortn:ght 
of hot sun; and that is enough. 
Nature has not given us a peach- 
climate climate; but we get 
peaches. The cakes, when put 
in the sun, may have a glass sash, 
ora hand-light, put over them. 
This would make their birth hotter 
than that of the hottest open-air 
situation in America. In short, 
to a farmer’s wife, or any good 
house-wife, all the little difficulties 
to the attainment of such an ob- 
ject would appear as nothing. 
The will only is required; and, if 
there be not that, it is useless to 
think of the attempt. 

I have now fulfilled my pro- 
mise to you ; and, I wish, with all 
my soul, it was as easy for me to 
cause you to be supplied with the 
flour in abundance, as it has been 
for me to teach you the art of 
making yeast to raise it with. 





Mr. SCARLETT, 
Figuring away in the North. 
This tector of the Bar, is, it 

would seem, ** Attorney-General” 
Sor the Duchy of Lancaster ; or- 
at least, they call him, in the 
news-paper that I have before 
me, “ the Attorney - General,” 
and the article, in which he is so 
called is giving a report of 
speeches made by him at the as- 


Mr. ScARLETT 
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sizes at Lancaster. At any rate, 
one thing is certain, that, at 
Lancaster, he acted as A ttorney- 
General, or Prosecuting Lawyer, 
of a Mr. THoMAs JoHN EVANs, 
the late proprietor of a news- 
paper, called, the MANCHES- 
TER OBSERVER. It is cu- 
rious enough to behold Mr. 
SCARLETT, “a gentleman oppo- 
“* site,” in the House of Com- 
mons, and a supplier of the place 
of Attorney-General in Lan- 
eashire’ IL always said, that 
we wanted no change of ministry 
that would merely put out Gif- 
ford and Copley, and put in 
Scarlett and Brougham! Oh, 
no! The gentlemen on ove side, 
and “the gentlemen opposite,” 
are, us-ward, precisely the same 
** gentlemen.” That which one 
does, the other woul | do, if they 
had the power; and, therefore, 
let us, as to ministries, be con- 
tented, notwithstanding all that 
Mr. James Perry says against 
the ministers in his news-paper, 
and, which is worse, all he says 
in their favour at the India- 
House ! 

The Mr. Joun THOMAS 
EVANS, prosecuted upon this oc- 
casion, is, I believe, ihe same 
that was sent to prison, with his 
father, the SPENCEAN, just be- 
fore the passing of the #7ll in 
i817, on a charge of High Trea- 
son, and was released, with his 
father, the next year, without 
ever being brought to trial. It 
appears, that he afterwards be- 
came connected .with the Wesf- 
minster Rump, and purchased 
the Manchester Observer, a 
branch of the Rump being about 
to be established in that little 
London. In the spring of last 
year, there was a drunken quarre? 
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and fight, in a public-house at 
OLDHAM, between some soldiers 
and some weavers. Mr. EVANs 
published an article upon the 
subject, in which he, in a fit of 
bombast, rather than of any thing 
else, made a great mouthful of 
the matter, called it “‘ military 
** outrage,” and seemed to sup- 
pose, that this drunken squabble 
was a proof, that the whole coun- 
try was about to be trampled 
under foot by the soldiers. 
Now, mind, I do not blame the 
indignation of Mr. EVANs; nor do 
I, indeed, b/ame him at ail; but I 
lament, as I did at the time, his 
weakness. In the first place it was 
a drunken squabble; it was a pub- 
lic-house brawl; there would be 
lying snd swearing enough on both 
sides ; there was no telling who 
was right and who wrong ; and, 
my answer to the complaints of 
the weavers would have been: 
*““how came you in the public- 
** house?” Inshort, those who 
could expose themselyes to the 
risk of being in such a brawl, must 
run the risk and abide by the con- 
sequences. As to the weavers 
being Reformers, they might-call 
themselves such ; but, was going 
to spend their money on an article, 
more than one half of which is 
tax, and which article was wholly 
unnecessary to them, while the use 
of it must be injurious to their 
families ; was this a proof of their 
being Reformers: and was their 
having been beaten by the soldiers 
to be taken up and tacked on to 
the cause of Reform? Were the 
Reformers, who had _ protested 
against the use of exciseable ar- 
ticles, to make common cause 
with a handful of pot-house 
brawlers, and to make common 





cause, too, against the soldiers, 
as soldiers: when nobody but a 
half-ideot could fail to see, that 
this was precisely the thing that 
the enemies of Reform must wish 


for? Young Mr. Hosnovse (son 


of the Commissioner of Arcot 
Debts /) presented a petition to 
the Honourable House upon this 
subject. The Ministers very 
eagerly said, it was a matter of 
** real importance.” Tobe sure! 
Mr. Hopuouse never moved fur- 
ther in the matter. But, if I, 
with the ministers’ notions, had 
been iu their place, I would have 
made him bring the matter for- 
ward, and have knocked up a 
pretty dust about it. I would 
have made famous flashy haran- 
gues in praise of the soldiers; 
and the more the little “* gentleman 
‘* opposite”’ railed against them, 
the better should I have been 
pleased ! What could have served 
my turn so well as an opportunity 
of placing the Radicals at open 
war against the Soldiers; and of 
defending the latter against the 
former? Ah! lack-a-day! It 
is not given to every hair-brained 
blade with a pen in his hand, to 
deal, with effect, with a thing such 
as that which we have in hand. 
The ministers, listening to 
wrong, or defective information, 
have often levelled their artillery 
against that which their true po- 
licy would have taught them to 
suffer to go untouched., This 
Mr. Evans was doing the cause of 
Reform all possible injury ; and 
that, too, without knowiog it | 
and, therefore, the more likely to’ 
persevere. He could not seea 
soldier go reeling and swearing 
along the street, without noticing 
itin his paper! I remember a 
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story he told of éwo soldiers beat- 
ing and kicking a gentleman on 
the highway. Well, and what 
of that ! The gentleman, I dare 
say, approved of a standing army 
in time of peace ; and, the gentle- 
man must have known, that the 
soldiers have fists, and toes to 
their shoes, as well as other peo- 
ple. I would have left the Lan- 
cashire gentleman to tell his own 
story, and to get redress for him- 
self. For my part, I like soldiers 
as well, and rather better, than 
the mass of the people; and it is 
very natural and very proper 
that I should. They are not only 
flesh and blood as well as the 
rest of us; they are not only the 


‘brothers of us of the “ Lower 
““* Orders ;” but they are in ge- 


neral, ‘* good fellows ;” and I 
have seen aimongst them proofs 
of greater generousness of spirit 
than IT ever saw amongst people 
of any other description. They 
will resent affronts, and who but 
a slave willnot? It remember 
the affrays that I have seen be- 
tween soldiers and apron men, 
when they have been drunk all 
together. Ifthe OLDHAM people 
and the soldiers had been /et 
alone, the odds are, that they 
would all have been drunk again 
together the next night, shaking 
hands ard laughing at the past 
night’s adventure, and then quar- 
relling and fighting again. My 
advice to Radicals is this: say 
nothing against soldiers ; do 
nothing to offend them ;_ be 
friendly and kind to them when 
you can; if they be sober, they 
will not offend yous if they be 
drunk, keep or get out of their 
way. 

However, Mr. Evans and the 
Manchester branch of the Rump, 


appear to be ofa different way of 
thinking ; and hence this prosecu- 
tion of Mr. Evans, and the speeches 
of Mr. ScARLETT, some parts of 
which I am about to notice. But, 
there were two other indictments 
against this unfortunate mission- 
ary of the Rump; one of which 
I have seen no account of, and 
the other, of which an account is 
given, fora libel ona Dr. Cun.irr, 
of Bury. This, though a private 
affair, is worthy of notice, on ac- 
count of some singular circum- 
stances belonging to it. The 
Lancashire libel was in the follow- 
ing words : 

“* The letter of TeLtemacuus, from 
“Bury, respecting the language and 
** conductof Dr. C . has reached 
‘“*us safely. We are obliged to our 
** correspondent for his communica- 
‘* tion, though we decline to insert it. 
“The disgusting brutality of the lan- 


** guage which this wreteh has applied 
** to the Queen, és certainly well con- 





& trasted with his own * adulterous 


*** intercourse’ with his maid servants. 
** The ulmost severity is richly de- 
** served in this case, but really we 
** cannot inflict it: meanwhile we do 
** not promise that some notice shall 
** not be taken of this smooth hypo- 
** erite, unless he mends hislanguayge : 
** his morals we despair of.” 

Now, observe, the Old Doctor 
was dead before the trial came 
on; but, Mr. ScaRvert said, that 
the Lancashire libel had, ‘* there 
was reason to fear, hastened his 
“ death.’ Ue said, that it was 
‘‘a most affecting case.” I. do 
not know whether he did not shed 
tears ; whether, like his prede- 
cessor, Unysses, he did not 
“< wipe, or seem to wipe, some kin- 
‘“¢ dred drops’ over the lamented 
Doctor’s urn. He said, that the 
Doctor was a man, ‘* whose cha- 
‘“* racter was above every immoral 
“or vicious impuiation;” and 





yet he said, “ the good Doctor 
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«‘ felt this attack most keenly.” 
Well, then, it seems ‘his character 
was not above the reach even of 
this anonymous paper-pellet. He 
was killed by the imputation. His 
son swore, that he believed, that 
the pellet “ hastened his father’s 
“ death; and yet, the father’s 
character, Mr. Scarcetr said, 
was above all imputation. Now 
what is being above imputation ? 
Why, if it mean any thing, it 
means, that the character is so 
good, so well established, stands 
so high, that xno imputation can 
affect it. Itis not possible, that 
a man can enjoy such a character 
without knowing it, and knowing 
ai, how could he keenly feel the 
imputation? How could such 
an imputation tend to produce 
his death? If the Doctor’s cha- 
racter were above the imputation, 
there was no need of the prose- 
cution; and, it was something 
worse than useless ; for, it certainly 
brought the character down to 
struggle with the imputatidn. So 
keenly did the Doctor ‘feel this 
imputation, that Mr. Scar.Lerr 
said, that his sons “ considered 
“‘itas almost the ast dying re- 
“‘ quest of their father to conti- 
** nue this prosecution. ‘The libel 
*“could not now reach their 
*¢ father, but the memory of his 
*< virtues was their inheritance 
“and possession,” and was still 
“equally dear to them. They 
“‘ were now piously fulfilling his 
“* lust solemn legacy.’ —Heh, hem! 
Good Lord! But, let the Rump 
recollect what this same lawyer 
said in praise of his client and of 
their friend and associate and co- 
operator, Wright! And, let 
them recollect how they then 
sniggered out applause, while 
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ScaRLETT was bravely pouring 
out abuse on me. 

As to this “ inheritanee,” this 
© nossession, of these young 
‘‘ Lancashirers, there is, as is 
frequently and truly observed, ‘no 
accounting for tastes. What ‘is 
** one man’s meat is another man’s 
** poison.” But, I can answer 
for myself; and, I have no scru- 
ple to say, that I should prefer 
being the son of a deceased father, 
who left a ¢charge of going to bed 
to his maid servant without any 
notice at all, to being the son ofa 
deceased father, who left the prose- 
cution of the aceuseras a legacy to 
me ; and, especially, when the na- 
ture of the process that he himself 
had chosen, was such as fo prevent 
the defendant from justifying the 
charge by proof of its truth! 
However, if this be the taste of 
these young Lancashirers ; if they 
like legacies of this sort; if they 
be ambitious of such fame; if 
they be fond of such “ inherit- 
** anees;” if ‘© possessions” of 
such a description charm them ; 
in God’s name let them enjoy 
them, and with them all the ho- 
nour, which they are likely to de- 
rive from the praises bestowed on 
their piety by such aman as Mr. 
Scarvett, he having, of course, 
their fee in his pocket ! 

To be sure, the attack on the 
Old Doctor was brutal enough 
and, if it were false, it did deserve 
punishment of some sort. But, 
a wise man will take time to re- 
flect on consequences. He will 
soon find, that, though punish- 
ment, at his hands, may be merit- 
ed, it may be no act of wisdom 
to inflict it; and, especially, in 
such a way. Ifthe charge were, 
as Scarlett says it was, and as I 
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suppose it was, notoriously false, 
it ought to have been treated with 
silent contempt, and have been 
left to expose its author to the in- 
dignation that he merited, and 
which, amongst all men worth a 
straw, he would have received; 
and, if the charge had been true, 
or suspecied to be true, the Doc- 
tor might have been sure, that 
success in such a _ prosecution, 
would not have the smallest ten- 
dency to remove the suspicion ; 
and, in spite of what Mr. Scar- 
LETT said in praise of their piety 
in pushing on a posthumous pro- 
secution, the young Lancashirers 
may be sure, that very few per- 
sons indeedwill envy them their 
*« legacy,” their ‘* inheritance,” 


their “* possession.” 

As to the trials of Mr. Evans 
for public-libel, I have, in this 
Register, no room to remark on 


them. Their grounds and their 
result are too common-place to be 
worthy of notice, But, there 
were certain doctrines laid down 
by Mr. ScaRLETT; certain opi- 
nions laid down by him ; certain 
extraneous matters introduced by 
him ; certain assertions made by 
him; and of these [ shall take 
some notice in my next. Even 
now, however, I cannot take off 
my pen without observing, that, 
here again we behold a striking 
instance of retributive justice. 
Mr. ScaRLETT was the man who 


Mr. ScARLETT. 
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was cheered by the Rump, when 
he abused and becalled me; and 
Mr. ScARLETT is the man who 
has put down the Manchester 
branch of the Rump! Mr. Evans, 
who has, as the sailors call it, 
** cut and run,” even before bat- 
tle began, and at the mere signal 
being given; that is to say, he 
has given up the paper, before the 
trials took place ; will find, that it 
is not so easy a matter to carry 
ona Rump branch amongst the 
Lancashirers ; but, if he should, 
which I am afraid will be the case, 
have to feel the bodily effects of 
the success of Mr. SCARLETT’s 
harangues, he will, during the 
continuance of those effects, have 
the consolation to know (and, 
doubtless, a great consolation it 
will be!) that the great Don, the 
sovereign of the Rump of Rumps, 
is, in virtue of the harangues of 
this very Mr. Scarlett, and of 
something else perhaps, both to- 
gether, breathing the sweet air; 
is enjoying the delectable con- 
versation of Messrs. Adams, 
Place and Hobhouse ; is disport- 
ing himself in fox-hunting with 
army taylors; or is studying wi- 
litary tactics with a no very dis- 
tant relation, who has the honour 
to belong to that very sianding 
army, the existence of which Mr. 
Evans so furiously attacked !— 
Ah! Mr. Evans! You will 
know things better in time ! 
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PROCEEDINGS in PARLIAMENT 


Tue “Catholic Emancipation” 
Bill has been thrown out in the 
Lords. No man in his senses ex- 
pected the contrary. But, now 
what becomes of all the flashy 
harangues of the flash-man? It 
The ELpER 
BankEs, as I observed before, 
made the only sensible speech on 
the subject. Fifty Catholic Mem- 
bers would have worked the thing 


was all nonsense. 


in such a way as to have fright- 
ened the Church and Grant pro- 
perty people out of their senses. 
Do I say, then, that the Catholics 
ought not to be put on a footing 
with the rest of us? No: but, I 
say, that they never will as long 
as the system shall last ; never un- 
til there be a 
PARLIAMENTARY Rerorm, 

a debate about which there has 
been, and upon which debate | 
will remark in my next. 





COBBETT’S PUBLICATIONS. 


The tast Votume or Tue Reais- 
TER (Vol. 38) is now complete, bound 
in boards, price Seven S#HiLvings, 
It begins with the New Year's gift to 
the farmers. It contains the Sermon 
tothe Good Methodists ; the first three 
Letters to Mr. Peel ; and several other 
papers, which may be useful at this 
time, when THE sYSTEM isinits agony. 


“ggg 
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The Volume has a Table of Contents 
and an Index.—Coreetr’s MontTHLY 
Retigious Tracts. The two first 
The first, ‘* Na- 
‘** both’s Vineyard; or, God's ven- 
** geance against hypocrisy and cru- 
‘* elty.”’ The second, * The Sin of 
‘* Drunkenness in Kings, Priests and 
“« People.’ Each of these Numbers 
has gone through several large edi- 
tions, and the work makes the ** Tract 
‘* Society” tremble for the fate of its 
veritable trash. 


Numbers are out. 


Cant and rant can- 
not make head against plain common 
sense. The price of the ‘* Religious 
‘'Tract”’ is three pence. Many per- 
sons have expressed a wish that the 
Tract came out more frequently ; but, 
at present, this would not be conve- 
nient to the author. 


time for other things. 


He must have 

While he ne- 
glects not the ‘* mint and cummin,”’ he 
must attend to the “ weightier matters 
* of the law.’” While he fails not to 
write his Monthly ‘Tracts, he must not 
‘forget his Weekly Duty towards the 
System, especially now that Corrup- 
tion herself is at her wit’s end. The 
Six Acts make an exception in favour 
of ** Religious Publications ;’’and, the 
author thought it hard, if he could not 
get his nose, at any rate, into the pri- 
vileged class. 





CoppetTt’s Gram- 
MAR, a new and neat edition, price 
2s. 6d., bound in boards. It was in- 
tended for the use of young persons in 
general, and especially for the use of 
soldiers, sailors, apprentices and 
plough boys ; but, the author has dis- 
covered, (in rathet an odd manner) 
that it is in great vogue amongst 
** statesmen ;"’ and, God knows, it 
was not before it was wanted by them! 


—CoppetTr’s Year's Resipence 





I 
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in AMERiIca, a thick volume in Oc- 
tavo. 10s. bound in boards. 
useful for those who want to know 
really is.———A 
of PAPER AGAINST 
Go.p, that complete history and 
exposure of mystery, of the 
Bank, the Funds and the Paper Sys- 
tem. Price jive shillings, bound in 
boards. In Tue Press, the Pre- 
liminary Part of Paper against 
Gold, containing the articles written 
by the author on the subject of the 


Very 


what America 
New Edition 


the 


Sponge, before the date of Paper 
against Gold. In these articles, the 
wiping off of the whole of the Debt is 
maintained to be just, if necessary to 
the happiness of the hation ; and, though 
the Landlords seem not to dare to at- 
tempt it, that does not alter the nature 
of the thing. The author is satisfied, 
that it must be done at last, though 
the ** Lords of the Soil’ will, pro- 
bably, lose the soil first. ALso 
IN THE Press, a thing that is a great 
the “ The 
** AMERICAN GARDENER; Or, a trea- 


favourite with author : 
“ tise on the situation, soil, fencing 
** and laying-out of Gardens; on the 
‘* making and managing of hot-beds 
** and green-houses ; and on the Pro- 
‘** pagation and Cultivation of the se- 
** yeral sorts of Table-Vegetables, 
‘* Herbs, Fruits and Flowers.’’ The 
author promised this work to his good 
and kind neighbours in America. Tt 
was principally written in that coun- 
try; and would have been finished 
there, had it not been for Peel's Bill, 
to witness the effects of which made 
him hasten away home. Thanks to 
Mr. Peet, the author set off for 
dear Old England in November ; for, 
if it had not been for that Bill, 


CosBETT’s PUBLICATIONS. 
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the author would have remained °till 
spring, and then he would have lost 
the inexpressible pleasure of seeing 
Her Majesty arrive! Peel's Bill 
brought him away with his work in an 
unfinished state. It is now finished ; 
and, though it be the ‘* American 
‘* Gardener,’’ he thinks it contains 
matter more than worth the purchase 
money to an English reader, who takes 
delight in gardening ; and, besides the 
Horticultural information, the book 
contains the best possible account of 
the climate, and of things connected 
with the climate, of the country, for 
the use of which it is written. In 
answer to enquiries about the Frencu 
Grammar, the author begs the public 
to consider a little what have been his 
labours since his return to England! 
This is a work, which he cannot suffer 
to go out of his hands with a single 
doubt in his mind as to any part of it. 
It would, however, have been ready 
for the press before this time, had it 
not been for the last-mentioned work, 
which he had promised to so many 
kind friends. All that he can say, is, 
that he thinks to have the French 
Grammar out during the summer. 
But, let it be borne in mind that 
the main of his life 
is to watch the motions of Corruption. 
He has been dogging her steps for 
many years. She has, now-and-then, 


business 


turned upon him and given him a bite ; 
but, now that he sees the bloody mon- 
ster hemmed up ina corner, looking 
about her in vain for an out-let 
whereby to escape; when he sees her 
sides heave and her jaws filled with 


foam, he cannot quit her for long at a 
time. Expire she must; but, she 
must not expire without a last blow 
from him. 
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HE YOUNG MAN, who left 


his Situation in the City on Mon- 
day, 9th April, is earnestly requested 
immediately to call, or send his ad- 
dress, to No. 13, Surrey-street, Strand. 





CORRUPTION’S GLOSSARY, 
Dedicated to Lorp CASTLEREAGH. 


Published this day, No. IT., price 6d. 
to be completed in four Numbers, 
uniform with Mr, Cobbett's Gram- 
mar, A 


OLITICAL DICTION- 

ARY; or, POCKET COMPA- 
NION: chiefly designed for the use of 
Members of Parliament, Whigs, To- 
ries, Loyalists, Magistrates, Clergy- 
men, Half-pay Officers, Worshipful 
Aldermen and Reviewers: being an 
illustration and commentary on all 
Words, Phrases, and proper Names 
in the Vocabulary of Corruption; 
agreeably to the approved readings of 
the most celebrated Divines, Dignita- 
ries of the Church, Sinecurists, Place- 
men, Lawyers, Heads of Colleges, and 
other- Learned Persons. With Bio- 
graphical Illustrations from the Lives 
of the most celebratrd Corruptionists 
in Church and State. By the Editor 
of the ‘‘ Black Book.” 


** The rising generation wants a New 
Dictionary, damnably.”’ 
Joun BuLL. 


So it does, for without such help 
how can people comprehend the delu- 
sive jargon of Hireling Writers, Time- 
serving Priests, Mock Representatives, 
and Corrupt Lawyers, The Grammar 
of Mr. Cossert is an excellent ma- 
nual, but it wants a Political Dicti- 
onary for acompanion. This deside- 
ratum, it is hoped, the present per- 
formance will supply, and every word 
and phrase inthe Vocabulary of Cor- 
ruption be so fully explained, that 
neither man, woman, child, nor even 
an insane person can be hereafter mis- 
led by Social Order, Blasphemy, Im- 
morality, Sedition, and other bug- 
bears devised by Boroughmongers and 
Sinecurists, to alarm the ignorant and 
timid part of the community. 


Number I. is reprinted, and may be 
now had, 


Published by J. Dolby, 299, Strand, 
and 24, Wardour-street, Soho, 


This Day is Published, 


A BILL OF RIGHTS AND 
LIBERTIES ; or, An Act for a 
CONSTITUTIONAL Reform of Par- 
liament. A New Edition. By MA- 
JOR CARTWRIGHT. 


Sold by T. Dolby, 299, Strand. 





TO PARENTS, GUARDIANS, 
TUTORS, &c. 





This day, (Saturday, April 21) is 
published, No. 2, price 6d. of an 


MPROVED GRAMMAR of 

the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. In 
which the Genius of the English 
Tongue is especially attended to, and 
all imitations of the Greek and Latin 
Grammars discarded ; adapted to the 
comprehension of persons desirous of 
teaching themselves, and principally 
intended for the use of the Working 
Classes of Society. To which is added, 
a brief view of the Discoveries of Mr. 
Horne Tooke, on the formation of 
Language. By William Greatheed 
Lewis. 


In this Work the Author has pointed 
out much false doctrine and many er- 
roneous principles in the popular 
Grammar of Mr. Cospsetr. This 
Grammar, like Mr. Cobbett’s, is in- 
tended for the use of the working 
classes of Society. The Author has, 
however, refrained from introducing 
| Political Remarks, on the supposition 
that such remarks would be calculated 
to divert the attention of learners from 
the subject more immediately under 
their consideration. 


Number Tf. will be published on 
Saturday, April 25, and a Number on 
each succeeding Saturday, till com- 
pleted. The whole will be comprised 
in Six Numbers. Being closely print- 
ed, and in small type, this Work will 
contain more than is usually to be found 
in volumes of three times its size. In 
the Sixth and last Number, the Title, 
Table of Contents, Preface, List of 
Errata, &c. will be included. 


Printed and published by Dolby 
209, Strand, London; and sold by all 
Booksellers, 
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Just published, most extensively em- 
bellished, price Is. 


ONE’S POLITICAL 

SHOWMAN — AT HOME! 
Exhibiting his surprising Artificial 
Cabinet, and the Wonderful Beasts 
and Reptiles, all alive! alive O!—B 
the Author of ** The Political House 
that Jack Built."” With Twenty-four 
Cuts of the astonishing Curiosities and 
Creatures! viz. The Monster. The 
Showman. The Show-cloth. Bags. 
A Crocodile. A Mask. The Locust. 
A Scorpi6n. The Lobster. A Prime 
Crutch. The Opossum. Black Rats. 
Rat-Bait. A Cadge-Anchor. A Wa- 
. ter, Scorpion. Dirkpatrick. Music. 
The -Bloodhound. The Doctor. A 
Booby. A Twopenny Flat. The Slop- 
pail. My Eye. The Legitimate Vam- 
pire. 

London: printed for William Hone, 

45, Ludgate-hill, and sold by all Book- 
sellers throughout the Country. 


Just published, by the same Author, 


The RIGHT DIVINE of KINGS 
to GOVERN WRONG, price 1s. 


Also, 


The SPIRIT of DESPOTISM, a 
suppressed work, and the ablest of the 
present century, (containing as much 


ADVERTISEMENTS 
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in quantity as a volume of Gibbon’s 
Rome,) price Is. 6d. 

New editions of the Wood Cut 
Works, price ls. each, viz. The Po- 
litical House that Jack Built ; Man in 
the Moon ; Queen’s Matrimonial Lad- 
der ; and (price 6d.) Non mi Ricordo ! 

N.B. Orders, with remittances, 
punctually executed; and Bills for 
doors and shop-windows, enclosed. 





HARRISON WILKINSON’S FI- 
NANCIAL REFORM, 


Saving the Nation annually 24,500,0001. 


Just published, by Effingham Wilson, 
Royal Exchange, and sold by ail 
booksellers, price Is. 6d. 


ROPERTY AGAINST IN- 
DUSTRY ; or, an Exposition of 
the Partiality, Oppression, {Inequality 
and Injustice of the present System of 
Finance. 
Also, 

The PRINCIPLES of an EQUITA- 
BLE and EFFICIENT SYSTEM of 
FINANCE. Price 3s. 6d. 

Also, 


The ELEMENTS of LIBERTY. 
Price 6d. Addressed to J. W. Par- 
kins, Esq. Ex-Sheriff of London and 
Middlesex. 





Printed by C. Cuement, and Published by Joun M. Conger, |, Clement's Inn. 





